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SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


HIS year being the 50th anniversary of the Special Libraries Association,’ 

it seems fitting to include a resumé of its history and a brief outline of sf 
its activities. The special library has come to the fore with the tremendous 
expansion in. business, in industry, and in scientific research. The public \fi- ie 
brarian should be aware, at least, of. the special libraries, particularly those in in! 
his own area. When faced with a real “stumper,” you may think of a special, 
library that can help find the right answer. e 


In its small way, nearly every public library may serve as a special libra ! 
in its community. Perhaps in your town there is a group of women studyin r 
the making of pottery, a chess club whose members have passed the status 9 
amateurs, or a group interested in choral speaking. The books they need: 0 
make progress in a specialized subject may be too expensive for them to - 
as individuals, and they may not be interested in owning books as a gro 
Might not the librarian offer to buy one or two expensive books on the subject, 
at the same time indicating that the library would be glad to receive as gifts | 
books owned by individuals which would round out the special collection; © 

Or it may be that a new small industry has sprung up in your locality, A 
ride around the countryside shows an astonishing number of them in most | 
unlikely spots. Here is a wonderful. opportunity for the librarian to promote: 
goodwill by cooperating to get technical information, by placing within.the 
plant a collection of informational and recreational books, by recognizing the? 
special needs of such small industries sprouting up outside the custom 
industrial areas. ( 
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Half A Century of Special Library Association 
by 
MIRIAM FITTS 
Librarian,* National Life Insurance Company, Montpelier, Vt. 


MONG other claims to fame the “North Country” may take pride in 

being the birthplace of Special Libraries Association. In July of 1909 the 
American Library Association met in Bretton Woods, N. H. and, as people 
always do at resort hotels, ALA members held some of their liveliest confer- 
ences on the porches. John Cotton Dana, founder of the Business Branch of 
the Newark Public Library, was the center of an especially enthusiastic group 
made up of business librarians and librarians who had recently undertaken 
jobs with private organizations. This group conferred so productively that 
their meetings came to be called ““The Veranda Conference.” 

The Veranda conferees decided that the demands of their jobs had actually 
created a new kind of librarianship, library service to meet the needs of 
specialized situations. They felt they had everything to gain by forming a new 
association, their own working group to tackle their problems cooperatively. 
So, with Mr. Dana as founder and organizer, Special Libraries Association 
was born in July 1909. 

During the 50 years of its existence, the Association has continually fos- 
tered the development of new reference tools and techniques, the exchange of 
technical know-how and the growth of library services for special clienteles. 
The original group of 57 has increased to a strong membership of more than 
5200 men and women, with representatives in all states of the Union, (includ- 
ing seven in New Hampshire and five in Vermont) and various foreign 
countries. 

Tremendous scientific and technical advances made during World War II 
stimulated the establishment of hundreds of specialized information organiza- 
tions in government, institutions and industry. The special librarian expanded 
his activities to include abstracting of reports and periodicals; analyzing pub- 
lished literature for working scientists, lawyers or economists; translating 
technical material; writing and editing technical bulletins; and adapting new 
developments in microreproduction, data processing and automation to library 
needs. Experienced men and women became administrators of large research 
libraries and information centers; others drew up and executed plans for new 
and larger libraries. SLA has participated in these many activities by supply- 
ing information to working librarians and providing a consultation service to 
advise companies setting up new libraries. 


* Miss Elizabeth Ferguson, Librarian of The Institute of Life Insurance in New York, 
supplied much of the information contained in this article—Miriam Fitts. 
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On the local level, SLA carries on its programs and policies through Chapter 
organizations. Today there are 31 Chapters in the large cities and geographi- 
cal areas of the United States and Canada. In addition, special librarians with 
similar subject interests or working in similar types of libraries, are organized 
in Divisions. Here members study and solve together the problems and aims 
of their particular fields. There are now 16 Divisions in SLA, ranging from 
Advertising to Hospitals to Transportation. 

As early as 1917 SLA began to publish bibliographies, source lists, descrip. 
tions of the services and values of libraries in special subject fields and other 
books and tools useful to both the novice and experienced special librarian. To 
date SLA has published more than 100 books and pamphlets dealing with 
such diverse subjects as statistics of the rubber industry, directories of com- 
mercial and financial information services, classification and cataloging of 
maps and atlases, and the organization and management of technical libraries, 
Among the journals published by SLA are SPECIAL LIBRARIES, TECH- 
NICAL BOOK REVIEW INDEX, and TRANSLATION MONTHLY. 

In its publishing, as in its other activities, SLA strives not only to help 
librarians perform their work more efficiently but also to contribute to the 


progress and body of the knowledge of the organizations which special li- 
brarians serve. 





SPECIAL SERVICES 


“The bustle and rustle in the library was most pleasing as the women of 
the town and a few men gathered one morning to talk about books over a cup 
of coffee.” Or, this article might start, “The intriguing display in the general 
store caused a ‘run’ on the library.” Or even this might be the opening 
sentence, “The drifts of snow nearly car high didn’t deter a single member 
from joining the discussion group around the crackling fire in the library 
reading room.” The quotation marks are all fakes but the introductory sen- 
tences could be real for there are many librarians in Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire with a genuine sense of obligation to encourage people to use books and 
other library materials. 

Our hypothetical library arranging book-reviewing sessions over a cup of 
coffee (done regularly in Westmoreland, N. H., pop. 789) is performing a 
special service while arousing interest in books and helping the participants 
find greater satisfaction in reading. We refer to them as special services, these 
many methods used by libraries to encourage individuals and groups in the 
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greater use of books and library materials—lists of materials, displays, discus- 
sion groups, help in program planning, film forums, counselling on resources, 
radio and television presentations, etc. The ALA, however, in its recently 
adopted standards* emphasizes this guidance function of the library and calls 
it simply “service.” 

The trustees and librarians have a responsibility to do more than keep a 
building in good condition, open it at suitable hours, and provide a collection 
of books. No matter how small the library there should be a planned program 
to stimulate interest in reading by those at present non-users of the library 
and by organized groups unaware of the extent of library services. Libraries 
which have not developed a basic plan for this phase of library service and 
those libraries which have not taken a recent look at the community and its 
needs should make an evaluation of the library and the community before a 
sound program is developed. 


“Communities differ as do people. A service institution such as a library 
must be closely integrated to its constituency, to the predominant interests of 
local people, to their beliefs and aspirations, and to their problems. The 
library must know of and work with the organized groups and established 
institutions which the people maintain. It must study other sources of in- 
formation and ideas, and avoid unnecessary duplication of existing facilities 
while supplementing and filling gaps in the available intellectual resources. 
Community knowledge may be arrived at by a study of surveys already made 
by other agencies, through cooperation with other organizations in a new 
study, or by a library-initiated community analysis.”* 


A community survey may demonstrate that many more people would use 
the library if resources and services for adults could be expanded; that 
organizations would use assistance in connection with their programs, if they 
knew it was available. Once the librarian and trustees have finished their 
appraisal of the library and its potential users, they must determine which 
services will be most useful. The long-range plan will include books and pro- 
grams designed to meet the needs of organizations and business firms as well 
as those of the non-user, and the already recognized needs of loyal library 
patrons. 


Special book displays to interest a particular group or to highlight outstand- 
ing events will attract new patrons. In Rockingham, Vt., (pop. 5,499) and 
Kingston, N. H. (pop. 1,283) such exhibits are a regular feature. Kingston 
plans a whole year in advance and in 1959 will use in succeeding months 
Hobbies for Men, Winter Sports, Conservation, Books About New Hamp- 
shire and Vacation Ideas. Waterbury, Vt. (pop. 4,276) annually exhibits 





* ALA—Public Library Service, a guide to evaluation with minimum standards, 1956. 
* Ibid. p. 25. 








paintings by local artists and the librarian shows art books chosen to help the 
artists and to encourage the interested but uninitiated. At Lisbon, N. , 
(pop. 2,009) the librarian has secured the cooperation of local merchants in 
store window displays of books—good grooming in the drug store, sewing at 
the department store. At the last town meeting in Bow, N. H. (pop. 1,062) 
the librarian had a most attractive display of recent acquisitions. 

Town officials often have little knowledge about the library and what it can 
do for them in their official capacity. Books pertaining to management of the 
various responsibilities and services of town government, even in a very small 
town, should be made available either through purchase or inter-library loan. 
Such individual attention can pay dividends when budget requests are made, 
because the officials are personally familiar with the library’s services. 

In almost every community are shut-ins who would become regular patrons 
of the library if books could be delivered. Boy or Girl Scouts often will do 
this as part of their merit badge work. In Dunbarton, N. H. (pop. 533) a 
retired man visits shut-ins on a regular schedule to supply books and mag- 
azines. 

Booklists on special subjects, particularly those compiled by persons who 
know the field well, are always useful. The Meredith, N. H., Public Library 
(pop. 2,222) is one of many libraries distributing lists. The grocer will be glad 
to put them in packages; frequently a store, club or bank will pay for print- 
ing, or the local school will mimeograph them. 

People like to talk, and even though Vermonters and New Hampshirites 
may have a reputation for taciturnity, the many discussion groups prove 
otherwise. These are invaluable in helping people think through a problem 
before arriving at a belief or course of action. Some librarians may feel that 
leading discussions is out of their field. Often there may be leaders in the 
community just waiting to be invited. In any case, developing leadership 
competence in the “twin states” should not be a problem since there are excel- 
lent leadership training courses and program aids provided by several adult 
education groups which are anxious to work with the library. The list of li- 
braries sponsoring discussion groups is long and the communities range from 
those of only a few hundred people to the larger cities. No librarian will tell 
people what they should believe or conclude from their use of library ma- 
terials, but every librarian should help the people of a community interpret 
and understand its resources. 

The librarian, trustee or friend of the library who provides Books With 
Coffee, arranges a display in a store window, finds the discussion leader, sends 
out the notices, and lights the “crackling fire,” is performing a real service for 
the community. In small towns this may appear to be over and beyond the 
original idea of a library. However, if the library is to be effective, it must 
assume responsibility which goes beyond unlocking the door, buying a few 
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pooks and chasing overdue books. The suggestions made here require time 
and effort, but no library will fulfill its obligation to the town unless it studies 
all the needs of the community and has a constructive program which will 
bring people to the library. Fortunately no library has to work alone. Guid- 
ance from the regional and state library staff is available to every town, and 
libraries are learning that cooperation with a neighboring library brings satis- 
factory results to all. Each library, by itself, or in cooperation with neigh- 
boring libraries can develop services and increase resources which will make 
the library truly an educational and cultural center that meets the actual re- 
quirements of its individual community. 





PEBBLE IN A POOL -- Elizabeth Yates 


Illustrated with photographs. —Dutton, $3.50 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher, librarian’s daughter and distinguished interpreter 
of Vermont life, and Elizabeth Yates, Newbery award winner—what finer 
combination could be offered to the reader of this periodical? 

Appearing almost simultaneously with the death of Mrs. Fisher, this bio- 
graphy presents a fitting summary to a long and rewarding life. Miss Yates 
has not attempted to give us a scholarly interpretation of Mrs. Fisher’s works 
and their place in American literature. Rather, this is a warm and admiring 
portrait of a woman—a woman best known as a writer and educator, but here 
portrayed also in her role as wife and mother. 

Although her values were universal, Mrs. Fisher was closely identified as 
a “Vermont writer.” It comes as a surprise to learn that, although descended 
from a long line of “Green Mountaineers,” she was actually born on the flat 
plains of Kansas. 

She came from a scholarly family; her father was President of Ohio State 
University, and later Librarian of Columbia University. It was natural that 
she should earn her Ph.D. and go on to devote her life to writing. Married to 
another writer, John Fisher, and living on the farm in Arlington, Vermont, she 
managed to combine the satisfactions of scholarship with the joys of family 
life. 

Miss Yates has given us a perceptive and intimate story of Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher which reveals in many ways the inner strengths which helped her 
attain her place in American letters and in the affection of her many devoted 
readers. Recommended for young people, this fine biography should be equally 
popular with adults. 

E. W. A. 











April 12 - 18, 1959 


VERMONT 
Chairman: Mrs. Lawrence Leavitt, Saxtons River. 
Executive Director: Mrs. Muriel Thomas, Librarian, 
Rockingham Free Public Library, Bellows Falls. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Honorary Chairmen: Governor Wesley Powell, Hampton Falls. 
Congressman Chester E. Merrow, Ossipee. 


Chairman: Edward J. Gallagher, Laconia. 


Executive Director: William R. Lansberg, Director. 
Acquisitions and Preparations Department, 
Baker Library, Dartmouth College, Hanover. 


From April 12 to April 18, 1959, thousands of communities throughout the 
United States will be celebrating the second National Library Week. This 
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event is sponsored by the National Book Committee in cooperation with the 
American Library Association. It is devoted to the importance of reading in 
American life and to the importance of libraries of all kinds—public, school 
and university libraries, and the libraries maintained by individuals in their 
own homes. Leaders in the magazine, newspaper, book, radio, television, 
business and educational worlds will participate in the celebration and will 
provide special attention to reading and libraries in national journals and 
broadcasts. 

The objective of the week is to remind the American people that reading 
can help them to explore and to satisfy their need for a greater sense of pur- 
pose and meaning in their lives; to urge them to use more fully the libraries of 
all kinds in which the treasures of the printed word are found. But there is a 
wider aim: to set apart a time when people can rededicate themselves to the 
ideas and ideals of a free society. Since ours is a society based on the choices 
made by the many rather than the few, its greatest concern must be the 
development of every individual to his highest capacity. Its vitality, its very 
existence, depend upon the extent to which all the people have formed the 
habit of finding out, of intelligently weighing alternatives of reading to be 
informed. Limited horizons are dangerous to a free people; so, as we have 
discovered, is the mindless assumption of superiority and invulnerability. 

Nationally, the aims of National Library Week must be stated in the broad- 
est terms to provide a framework for the varied objectives of states, regions 
and localities. It is in the local community that the general awareness of read- 
ing and libraries awakened by nationwide publicity must be translated into 
concrete action and support. What happens during the Week will be most 
effective if it serves to focus attention on local needs and opportunities and 
to dramatize state and regional objectives in relation to the community. 

National Library Week is not an end in itself, but a means of working 
towards the attainment of many goals. It should be regarded not as an isolated, 
separate project, a week to be observed, but an integral part of all efforts— 
whether those of professional librarians or interested laymen—to strengthen 
public support for libraries and to encourage their use; to awaken people gen- 
erally to a more active enjoyment of the personal rewards of reading; to 
heighten the community’s sense of the importance of reading to our national 
life. Library Week can do this effectively only in the degree that it is linked 
to the many other activities and programs devoted to the same or related goals 
and only to the extent that it is used to lay foundations for the continuing 
integration of reading and libraries into the total life of the community. 


Committee Membership 


One of the important aspects of NLW is that it is much more than a 
campaign planned and run by librarians alone. From national to local level 
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it is the enlistment of other people—leaders in all fields who believe that “a 
better-read, better-informed America” is vitally necessary and worth working 
for—that characterizes the program and gives it scope and dimension. As at 
the state level, there should be a single local committee, made up of both li- 
brarians and laymen, with laymen predominating, a /ayman as Chairman and 
a librarian as Vice-Chairman. The librarian you decide upon as Vice-Chairman 
should be someone who can maintain a close working relationship with the 
Chairman and coordinate details. 

The Chairman should be someone notable for his leadership ability, his 
personal interest in reading, and his sense of responsibility for the general 
welfare and cultural level of the community. Publishers, printers, teachers, 
booksellers and others directly concerned with reading should, of course, be 
considered, but so should others whose interest in whether or not people read 
is less obvious. 

With this in mind, draw up a list of choices for Chairman as well as a list 
of people who would make good committee members. Think in terms of un- 
tapped sources of support for reading and libraries, instead of relying only on 
tried and true friends. Aim high. No one wants a “letterhead” committee, but 
it is desirable and possible to enlist the community’s top leaders, especially 
those who have shown interest in other public service efforts. Use the most 
persuasive channel you can command to invite your choice for Chairman. Be 
sure he understands that a librarian Vice-Chairman will work closely with 
him on plans and that he will have the full working support of the other li- 
brarians on the committee. 

Perhaps a library trustee or one of your prominent patrons can help you 
secure his acceptance. If you cannot find an appropriate way locally to invite 
the man of your choice, ask the Executive Director of the State Committee to 
help you. It is likely that the Chairman of the State Committee or one of its 
members will know the local Chairman of your choice. 

As soon as the Chairman accepts, he should go over the list of people sug- 
gested for membership on the committee, adding to it in consultation with the 
Vice-Chairman, before they are invited to serve. Be prepared to assist the 
Chairman in the preparation and mailing of invitations if need be, but they 
should go out over his signature and on his letterhead. 

Types of People Who Make Good Committee Members 

In inviting someone from an organization, select any well known, highly 
influential member. It is not desirable to ask for only a “representative,” nor 
is it necessary that the person be currently an officer. 

Make sure that the committee is truly representative of the community. 
While it is not to be expected that every local committee will have representa- 
tion from all of the following groups, we urge that each be considered: 

Parent Teachers Association; Women’s Clubs; Business organizations (es- 














pecially Junior Chamber of Commerce) ; Service Clubs: Kiwanis, Lions, Ro- 
tary, Quota; Professional organizations: Bar Association, etc.; Farm organi- 
zations (including 4H, Future Farmers of America); Home Demonstration 
Clubs (especially Home Demonstration Agents); Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Campfire Girls (leaders); Veterans organizations; Fraternal organizations, 
and Church organizations. 

Also, top executives of local industries and businesses, large employers (es- 
pecially those with strong public relations and employee relations programs 
and a record of public and community service); also, those who do large 
mailings, such as: Utility companies, Banks, Department stores, Retail spe- 
cialty stores, Dairies, Telephone companies, Manufacturers, Transit com- 
panies, and Insurance companies. 

Also: Municipal and county government officials; School and library board 
members; Youth, welfare and health agencies, community councils, etc.; Di- 
rectors of other cultural agencies: museums, Little Theatre Groups, etc.; 
Members of special interest or hobby clubs; Newspaper publishers or editors; 
TV and radio station owners or managers: Advertising or publicity executives; 
Educators, including: Superintendent of schools, Diocesan superintendents of 
schools, college president or dean, teachers, principals; Booksellers, editors, 
authors, artists, photographers, printers; Clergymen; Alumnae, faculty and 
fraternity groups. 

Civic committees rarely include any spokesmen for youth. Since encourag- 
ing young people to do more reading is one of the important objectives of 
NLW, we recommend that one or more young people be appointed to the local 
committee: president of Student Library Assistants or Library Club in the 
High School; president of the Student Council, editor of school paper or 
leader of young peoples’ church group; college student leader; young working 
man or woman in the 18-25 age group. (There is important work to be done 
with high school “drop outs” and those who must go to work after high 
school.) 

It is important for the local committee to decide what it hopes to accom- 
plish through its National Library Week activities. Emphasis should be on 
what libraries can do for the community, what the potentials of good library 
service are, as well as what the public can do for the libraries. Most commit- 
tees will plan with the achievement of both immediate and long range benefits 
in mind. Both are important. Immediate benefits are encouraging as indica- 
tions of public interest and enthusiasm for the Week and its meaning; initia- 
tion and development of projects of long range value which may not show such 
immediate results may be even more worthwhile. 

Each individual library should begin now to organize the celebration of 
National Library Week. For further information, contact the Executive Di- 
rector of your State. 








A New Library for the U. N. H. 


by 
THELMA BRACKETT, Librarian 


HE University of New Hampshire has a new library! Since 1940 the 

need has been apparent, and plans have been made to meet the need. As 
students, faculty, townspeople and library staff work in the new quarters, it 
becomes increasingly clear that a new building was the only adequate method 
of fulfilling the need. Space, light, cheerfulness, convenience add up to a li- 
brary the people of New Hampshire can be proud of. Every effort was made 
to avoid an institutional appearance, from the color of the stacks to the ar- 
rangement of furniture. 


One enters the building through two sets of glass doors, with exhibit cases 
in the lobby between. Inside, to the right, is a long L-shaped loan desk, 
planned to accommodate borrowers of reserve books as well as the general 
books. All outgoing material is charged out from this central point. 


The visitor standing at the loan desk can look down through the technical 
processes area, seeing the catalogers at work, and assistants typing, pasting, 
filing—all the processes necessary in preparing books for the shelves, work 
usually not done in the open. Looking across from the loan desk, the visitor 
sees a gay room for children, the Charlotte Thompson Room, named and fur- 
nished in memory of a former loved librarian. Stacks here are yellow, the 
furniture maple, the walls a soft gray, and the dominant note (aside from the 
books) an oil painting by Elizabeth Orton Jones done especially for the room. 
It is a vivid scene of the woods in autumn, with children enjoying all the fun 
that a New Hampshire autumn offers. Next to the Charlotte Thompson Room 
is a browsing area, and beyond that a newspaper reading room. This grouping 
was planned because the University Library is also the Durham Library, and 
has so served since a contract was drawn between Town and College in 1907. 
The townspeople often do not care to go to the stacks, and choose their read- 
ing matter from the browsing collection. For those who prefer to select other 
books, the location of books is such that the most popular reading is close at 
hand on the floor below. 

The visitor standing at the loan desk next notices the reading room, the only 
room given solely to reading, though there are three smoking studies. Its far 
wall is white, seen through vellow columns. Curtained windows look out on 
large old pines and Kingsbury Hall across the ravine. A suite of offices off this 
room furnishes space for the librarian, the assistant librarian, and a secretary. 

Opposite the loan desk, at another angle, is the reference desk. This, like the 
loan desk, is of white maple, and harmonizes beautifully with the birch panel- 
ing in the stairwell close at hand. Catalog cases and consultation tables are of 
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the same hard maple, their light finish adding a pleasant note, as does the 
Scheier pottery throughout the area. The metal reference shelves are tan, the 
current periodical shelves (half of them slanting) are a powder blue. Index 
tables and shelving for the Library of Congress catalogs were made to order, 
with ample room for expansion and, for the catalogs, sliding shelves for con- 
venience in quick reference. 


An information file and a map case are located near the reference desk. 
Behind it are a half dozen typing alcoves, which were installed at the request 
of a faculty committee of the Liberal Arts College. 


On this main floor and the one below it are concentrated most of the activi- 
ties of the building. The first floor down has an exhibit area and a number of 
listening rooms for those wishing to make use of the library’s collection of 
phonograph records, music and speech. It has machines for reading microfilm, 
microcards and microprint, the latter the gift of the Class of 1942. A large 
smoking study is on this floor, and many book stacks and study tables. 

Two floors down from the main floor are housed many more of the books on 
open shelves. For the University believes in open stacks for its students, and 
makes freely available the bulk of its 275,000 books. Here again, among the 
books, are many study tables, and comfortable chairs for study and for casual 
reading. 
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The conveniences offered by the new University Library make life in the 
old Hamilton Smith Library seem austere. Water coolers on all levels, an 
elevator and an electric booklift, janitors’ closets wherever needed, adequate 
electric outlets—these will become commonplace in time, but as yet seem 
miraculous. Other features worth mentioning include two conference rooms, 
designed especially for classes in the use of the library; a photography room; 
an ample supply closet. 

The building was planned for the future as well as for the present. Founda- 
tions were so built that a floor and a half can be added when present facilities 
are outgrown. As few permanent partitions as possible were built, to allow 
fluidity in future planning. One cannot foretell future needs; one can only 
hope to make it possible to meet them. And this was one important aim in the 








planning of the University Library. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


ADULT FICTION 


ELEPHANT HILL. Robin White. Double- 
day, $3.95. 

$10,000 1959 Harper Prize novel. Beth 
Sumner, American schoolteacher, decides to 
spend her sabbatical leave with her married 
sister in India. On the way she meets the 
attractive Mr. Alagarsami. At mention of 
the missionary Westmores, his manner 
abruptly changes. Upon arrival she finds 
that the troubled man is battling the West- 
mores for possession of the child they have 
adopted, who happens to be Mr. Alagar- 
sami’s son. How Miss Sumner brings the 
warring parties together reveals the sub- 
tle nuances of Indian-American relations. 
Written in simple, direct prose. 


THE TALL MAN. A. M. Harris. Farrar, 
$3.50. 


The Korean War had reached a stalemate; 
a strange, ominous peace had settled down 
over the valley of the Somai-Chon. But 
for the tall Australian it was a time of 
night work behind the North Korean lines. 
The leader of the night sorties, he had 


pushed his luck hard for the information 
the Army needed before the next attack. 
Tough, cool, experienced, he became a 
shadowy legend. An impending sense of 
destiny drove him on, whatever the end 
might be. 


ALL THAT WAS MORTAL. David Demp- 
sey. Dutton, $4.95. 


A retrospective novel. The family gathered 
round the death bed of Myles Rankin re- 
calls its rise from obscurity in 1889 to 
prosperity in 1924. Hannah Rankin’s am- 
bitions have dominated the lives of her 
daughters, Clara and Mabel. Only John 
Willard escapes his mother’s domination, 
goes to Paris and becomes an architect. 
Clara’s unhappy love affair with Ollie 
Diedrich ends tragically and by a strange 
quirk of fate the sisters change places. A 
varied cast of characters is set against the 
background of a small Illinois town. Church 
picnics, revival meetings, holiday festivities 
are all here. Threads of humor and tragedy 
are all interwoven in this homely and nos- 
talgic story. 











SEEK OUT AND DESTROY. James 
Horan. Crown, $3.95. 


Kit Duboyne, executive officer of the Con- 
federate ship Lee, easily identified as the 
famous raider Shenandoah, tells the dra- 
matic story of the vessel’s two-year voyage. 
A blockade runner prior to joining the 
ship, courageous, arrogant, ruthless, Du- 
boyne had become famous for his daring 
exploits on the high seas. He journeyed to 
Liverpool where in secrecy the Lee was 
being built, was surrounded by intrigue, 
nearly murdered. The mystery ship was 
launched, the officer’s orders being to “seek 
out and destroy all Union shipping.” A 
stirring sea tale filled with drama and 
suspense. 


COTTONWOODS GROW TALL. Mar- 
garet Houston. Crown, $3.50. 


A fabulous ranch in the hill country of 
Texas, presided over by a matriarch pioneer 
woman who had fought off Comanches, 
drought and hard times, is the scene of 
this absorbing tale. Her ambition is to 
keep the Cottonwoods in her family and 
she plans the marriage of her two grand- 
children to accomplish this end. But a 
brooding shadow hangs over the Cotton- 
woods. A dark crime, a strange death inter- 
feres with her plans before peace is restored 
to ‘““Ma’am’s empire.” Pictures with warmth 
and strong characterization ranching in 
Texas as it was sixty years ago. 


THE COUNTRY OF THE HEART. Bar- 
bara Gilman. McKay, $3.95. 
A sensitively written novel about a mother 
and her seventeen-year-old daughter. After 
living in Europe for many years, Sara 
Westfall, upon the death of her husband, 
is forced to return to a fashionable summer 
resort on the Maine coast. Her marriage 
has been a happy one, so complete that 


Demaris has felt shut out of her parents’ 


lives. Both go through a period of adjust- 
ment and disturbing doubts. Demaris dis- 
covers that romance can end in conflict 
and misunderstanding and “the country of 
the heart” is not easily found. 
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THE LUCKY ONE. Anne Parish. Harper, 
$3.00. 


A witty, ironic novel. Hugo, born to wealth, 
and Walter, the gardener’s son, who early 
won equal advantages, both attend Harvard 
and fight a war. But it is Walter who wins 
security, money and the girl. Which of the 
two is really the lucky one depends upon 
the reader’s point of view. 


HAGAR. Cothburn O’Neal. Crown, $3.50. 


How a princess of Egypt is taken prisoner 
by a small nomadic tribe and becomes a 
slave, hand-maiden to Sarah, wife of Abra- 
ham. Hagar is finally cast out of the tribe 
with her son to seek a new life. A power- 
fully written story faithful to the Biblical 
version. 


THE HAND FULFILLED. Charles Brady. 
Dutton, $3.95. 


A re-creation of Leif Ericson’s discovery of 
America, an account of the voyage and 
founding of the colony. In particular it 
tells the romance of Brian Irish, foster son 
of the Norse King, and Grainne, captured 
by the Norsemen in a raid on the Irish 
coast. Highlighted are conflicts between 
Pagan and Christian Vikings, battles with 
Indians and the elements, explorations into 
the interior and a thrilling duel fought on 
an ice floe. 


THE KINGBREAKER. Elizabeth Lining- 
ton. Doubleday, $4.50. 


A young Royalist spy views the battle- 
ground which the tough wills of Charles 
I and Oliver Cromwell make of England. 
Another novel of England’s Cromwellian 
Era, masterly in depicting the protagonists 
who commanded an extraordinary loyalty 
from their followers. 


SMALL WORLD. Keith Wheeler. Dutton, 
$3.95. 


The most dramatic world events of recent 
years provide a colorful background for a 
rapidly-moving, entertaining novel about 
two American foreign correspondents, ac- 
companied by some very colorful colleagues. 
Much dialogue, and pungent and pithy 
comments on people in high places. 








ADULT NON-FICTION 


Mrs. Rutu W. PERKINS, 


Reference Librarian 
Free Public Library Commission, 
Montpelier, Vermont 


TIMES OF TRIAL. Allen Nevins, editor. 
Knopf, $5.95. 

The story of twelve great crises in America’s 
political past and how American statesmen 
met or failed to meet their challenge. 
Franklin’s Albany Plan of Union in 1754 
and its failure; James Madison who might 
have prevented a war; Lincoln who won a 
war; FDR and the Supreme Court, and 
other events are recalled by Bruce Catton, 
Claude Bowers and others. With con- 
temporary paintings, photographs, cartoons 
and maps. An impressive American Heritage 
book. 


EAST TO WEST. Arnold Toynbee. Ox- 
ford, $4.50. 


Dr. Toynbee’s account of a recent trip 
around the world affords glimpses of little- 
known cities and countries from Peru to 
Australia, Hong Kong and through the 
countries of the Middle East. A fascinating 
collection of informal travel articles, each 
chapter a self-contained entity. A very fine 
travel book. 


FRIEND TO FRIEND. Pearl Buck and 
Carlos Romulo. Coward-McCann, $2.50. 


An exchange of letters between the novelist 
and the Filipino statesman, both of whom 
understand the Asian-American way of 
life and offer candid comments on Ameri- 
can relations and attitudes. 


MANY WINDOWS. Faith Baldwin. Rine- 
hart, $3.50. 

A quietly moving and unpretentious book, 
written in the form of a seasonal diary in 
which the author shares her thoughts, joys, 
sorrows and abiding faith in God with the 
reader. A highly personal calendar of an 
inspired journey. 


THE PROUD POSSESSORS. Aline Saari- 
nen. Random, $5.95. 


Fascinating stories of the prominent Ameri- 
cans, men and women, who have collected 
art in the last seventy years. Not strictly 
an “art book,” it comprises rather the very 
human stories of these exciting and some- 
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times exotic personalities: Isabella Stewart- 
Gardner, J. P. Morgan, the Rockefellers, 
the Henry O. Havemeyers, and their 
daughter, Electra Havemeyer Webb, who 
founded her own museum in Shelburne, 
Vermont, to house her fine collection of 
Americana. A rich and vigorous book. 


THE SERPENT AND THE TORTOISE. 
Edgar Faure. St. Martin’s Press, $4.50. 


A former prime minister of France records 
his impressions of China, which he visited 
in 1956; his conversations with Mao Tse 
Tung and other Chinese leaders; and his 
views on internal and external affairs, eco- 
nomic, political and religious, as well as 
China’s relations with other countries, par- 
ticularly Formosa. Mr. Faure looks forward 
to a better relationship between the coun- 
tries of the West and Communist China, 
leaving us with an optimistic impression. 


THE LOST WORLD OF THE KALA- 
HARI. Laurens Van der Post. Morrow, 
$4.00. 


Exciting account of an expedition into the 
remote Kalahari Desert in southwest Africa 
to study one of the few existing commu- 
nities of Bushmen. Fascinated by stories 
heard as a child about these diminutive little 
yellow men who were nearly exterminated 
by early white settlers, Colonel Van der 
Post determined to find the last survivors. 
The mystery of the Dark Continent, the 
pulse of the land is all in this fine adventure 
story. 


THE MEMOIRS OF FIELD MARSHAL 
MONTGOMERY. B. L. Montgomery. 
World, $6.00. 


A revealing and controversial book. These 
very interesting memoirs, terse and candid, 
highlight the personality of General Mont- 
gomery as no other previous book has 
done. His personal life and his military 
career are sketched in detail. When he took 
command of the beaten, demoralized Brit- 
ish Eighth Army and turned defeat into 
victory, he became a legend. The last third 
of the book is devoted to his activities as 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and 
the Council of N.A.T.O. An _ important 
historical document that has much in it 
for the general reader. 
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ONLY THE MOUNTAINS REMAIN. 
Nora Bowman. Caxton, $5.00. 


In 1920 Nora Bowman came to Nevada as 
the bride of the superintendent of the vast 
Utah Construction Company, a range of 
three million acres, grazed by thousands 
of cattle, sheep and horses. How a city- 
bred girl adjusted to pioneer living and 
the limitations it imposed all make this 
authentic narrative highly readable. 


NAUTILUS 90 NORTH. Commander Wil- 
liam Anderson. World, $3.95. 


Commander Anderson tells the story of the 
first underwater-ice crossing of the North 
Pole, adding a new chapter to polar litera- 
ture. He describes the development of the 
trans-polar idea of exploration, the plan- 
ning for its execution, and the use of elec- 
tronic guiding systems. Polar exploration 
has undergone revolutionary changes; it is 
no longer men with dog sleds battling the 
elements, but rather a group of technicians 
operating instruments. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
FOR THE YOUNGEST 


Emit W. ALLEN, Jr., Assistant State 
Librarian, N. H. State Library 


A BOOK OF SATELLITES FOR YOU. 
Franklyn M. Branley, ill. by Leonard 
Kessler. Crowell, $3.00. 


Been wondering how to answer Sputnik 
questions from eager moppets? Mr. Bran- 
ley has done a superb job of reducing the 
overwhelming technicalities of satellite sci- 
ence to simple but authoritative terms. 
Complex facts are related to everyday items 
well-known to every child. There is no 
mention of any possible military uses of 
satellites. The emphasis is on the spirit 
of adventure and the scientific knowledge 
to be gained by means of satellites. Mr. 


Kessler’s illustrations blend perfectly with 


the mood of the text. 


CABIN FOR DUCKS. Edythe 
Warner. Viking, $2.50. 


The great beauties of familiar things in 
nature are accurately depicted in this book 
for would-be duck-hunters. A boy tells of 
his visits to a Minnesota cabin where his 
grandfather goes to hunt ducks migrating 
south for the winter. The author’s care- 
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fully wrought drawings of the ducks and 
the flora of the area are the most attrac- 
tive feature. Included are maps portraying 
the principal migratory flyways of ducks 
and other birds. A _ splendid story for 
youngsters from hunting families. 


CAMEMBERT. Nancy de Angelis. Hough- 
ton, $3.00. 


September 25th was always the biggest day 
of the year for Camembert Roquefort 
Gorgonzola, for that was when the French 
seashore hotel where he lived closed for 
the season. Then Camembert, an engaging 
little rodent, could move from his cramped 
quarters in the linen closet to the largest 
and most beautiful room in the hotel. This 
year Camembert is outraged to learn that 
his plush winter quarters have been rented 
to an artist during the off-season. What 
to do? What he does and how he becomes 
a figure of note in the international art 
world is the substance of this tale. Illus- 
trated with charming wash drawings. 


JIM TIGER. Charlotte Hough. Bobbs, 
$2.00. 


Did you ever personally know a tiger 
named William? Or Wilberforce? Or Jenni- 
fer? Or Jim? Well, here they are—espe- 
cially Jim, who is a complete failure at 
hiding, pouncing, stalking, and roaring, 
talents which any red-blooded tiger ought 
to have. The other jungle animals try to 
teach poor Jim proper tigerish ways, but 
without success. He finally meets a little 
girl named Mandy, who teaches him how 
to play hide-and-seek and other tricks. In 
return, he teaches her how to climb trees 
and make dens. Now he lives in Mandy’s 
house and is a very happy tiger. He can 
run much faster than Mandy when playing 
hide-and-seek, but he’s still not too adept 
at hiding—it’s that dreadful tail again! 
Vividly illustrated by the author. Good for 
reading aloud. 


JUST PEPPER. Robert Barry. Houghton, 
$2.50. 
A whimsical romp with Captain Pepper 
during his misadventures ashore. Imagina- 
tively illustrated in the same manner as the 
author’s previous book, FAINT GEORGE, 
listed by The New York Times as one of 
the ten best illustrated books of 1958. The 
Captain’s career as an inspired inventor 
of ludicrous chairs nearly equals the efforts 





of Rube Goldberg. An excellent read-aloud 
book. 


THERE’S NO SUCH ANIMAL. Alf Evers, 
ill. by Bogdan Grom. Lippincott, $2.25. 
Human beings as others see us! Baby bear’s 
first encounter with these strange creatures, 
experienced when he wandered away from 
his snoozing parents, is a great puzzle and 
should be a revelation to the reader. Baby 
bear’s animated and hilarious imitations of 
the creatures he has seen make it quite 
understandable that his parents insist, 
“There’s no such animal.” Delightful draw- 

ings will appeal to the young reader. 


FOR THE MIDDLE GROUP 
Cuartes D. MAuvRER, JR., 


Extension Librarian 
Keene Branch, N. H. State Library 


A CAVALCADE OF YOUNG AMERI- 
CANS. Carl Carmer. Lothrop, $3.95. 


Thirty-three true stories of American boys 
and girls, all of whom rightfully were con- 
sidered heroes and heroines despite the fact 
that none was older than fifteen. From 
Colonial times to the present day there 
have been many occasions when American 
youth have risen to meet the very difficult 
challenges common to times of crisis. The 
courageous acts of young people like Na- 
than Beman, Betty Zane, Byron Unteidt, 
and Stephen Temby exemplify this. 


MIKE’S ISLAND. Bianca Bradbury. Put- 
nam’s, $2.50. 


Younger intermediate-level boys will enjoy 
this story of a hunt for treasure on a small 
island off Long Island Sound. Mike and 
George, accompanied by a girl and a dog, 
fail in their first attempt to locate Captain 
Kidd’s loot, but their efforts are productive 
of other happy results, including a lease of 
the island by its owner. A conversational 
style enhances the readability of this ac- 
count of an enjoyable vacation at the 
ocean. 


MYSTERY OF THE WOODEN INDIAN. 
Elizabeth Honness. Lippincott, $2.50. 


An easy-to-read mystery and family story 


with a New Hampshire setting. Three chil- ~ 
dren on vacation discover a wooden Indian 
in an old sugarhouse while on a trip into 
the woods to get a Christmas tree. The 
assistance of the local librarian and their ~ 
dog’s antipathy towards the wooden relic — 
play important roles in the unravelling of 
the threads of an old mystery and in the 
righting of an injustice. 


NO TIME FOR TANKERS. Richard Arm-' : 
strong. Day, $3.00. 


An explosion aboard a tramp steamer sail- 
ing from the Persian Gulf is the beginning 
of a mystery and adventure which involve 
young apprentice Greg Harris. Greg, who 
previously felt that tankers could play no 
part in his career ambitions, learns a great 
deal of interest about oil refinery and ship- 
ment in the process of helping to expose 
the plot of saboteurs. Fast-paced reading 
throughout. 


RESEARCH IDEAS FOR YOUNG SCI- 
ENTISTS. George Barr. McGraw-Hill, 
$3.00. 


A good collection of science experiments en- 
courage the young reader to learn through 
the process of doing research. The average 
home contains most of the everyday mate- 
rials required in making simple but effec- 
tive tests of basic scientific principles. Mr. 
Barr, a New York City school science con- 
sultant, has divided his book into eleven 
topical areas, and suggests appropriate 
books for additional reading under each 
heading. 


SEA OF FIRE. Robert 
Lothrop, $3.50. 


Many fine illustrations and an attractive 
format add to the appeal of this story of 
the testing of an Hawaiian boy for man- 
hood. Paulo, son of island chief Kuokoa, 
is chosen as a King’s Ward, a privilege 
which also includes the meeting of difficult 
challenges. To complicate matters, Kuokoa 
loses his island in a gambling stake to the 
chieftain father of Paulo’s rival Koma, the 
tricky one. Paulo’s situation truly comes 
to a head when he is trapped by a volcanic 
eruption. 


R. Harry, Sr. 








